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Broader Understanding of Labor Relationships Today 


[ABOR DAY, 1953, is an occasion for 

qualified gratitude and for guarded 
and realistic optimism. Genuine, if 
limited, progress has been registered 
in recent years. More people are gain- 
fully employed than at any other time 
in the history of the United States. 
More employees than ever before are 
now organized into bona fide trade 
unions. The standard of living of 
most of the working people is rela- 
tively good in spite of the continuing 
problem of inflation. Significant 
progress has been made in recent years 
in the field of race relations, and there 
are many encouraging indications that 
even greater progress can be expected 
within the foreseeable future. 

. . . Nevertheless, we are still faced 
with a number of serious economic 
problems, thoughtful consideration of 
which will serve to put us on our 
guard against the deadly virus of 
complacency. 

The first and by far the most 
serious of these problems has to do 
with our ability to avoid the chaos 
and disaster of another major depres- 
sion if and when the cold war, 
through the mercy of God, eventually 
comes to an end. So long as this 
problem remains unsolved, our coun- 
try cannot afford to be complacent 
about the condition of its economic 
health. . . . Neither can we afford to 
be complacent about the fact that so 
many families live so poorly in the 
wealthiest country in the history of 
the human race. Surely a nation 
which can do as much as ours is doing 
at the present time—and very properly 
so—to resist Communist aggression in 
the Far East and to prepare itself and 
other countries against possible Com- 
munist aggression in other parts of the 
world is economically capable of sup- 
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porting minimum standards of frugal 
comfort for all its citizens. 

Closely related to this problem is 
our growing reluctance as a nation to 
come to the economic, as opposed to 
the purely military, assistance of less 
favored nations. . . . 

The basic reason for gratitude and 
optimism on Labor Day, 1953, is the 
fact that more of us than ever before 
in the history of the United States 
are beginning to recognize the im- 
portance of and the ee be- 
tween the personal dignity of the 
individual on the one hand and the 
brotherhood of man on the other. . . . 

. .. We have made a good beginning 
in our efforts to reconcile the rights 
of the individual in economic life with 
the corresponding rights of the com- 
munity. Increasingly as time goes on, 
we are coming to recognize the im- 
portance of human brotherhood, and 
we are honestly striving to give it 
practical expression in the economic 
institutions of our country... . 

The most serious defect in the eco- 
nomic life of the United States is that 
some employers and employees, even 
when they have repented of the old 
error of exaggerated individualism, 
have yet to establish an adequate sys- 
tem of labor-management cooperation 
as a practical expression of their 
brotherly dependence upon one an- 
other and as a practical means of ful- 
filling their mutual responsibilities to 
society as a whole. .. . 


Let it be emphasized, again, how- 
ever, that in several important respects 
labor and management are doing a 
better job than ever before. Collec- 
tive bargaining is becoming more ma- 
ture, thanks to the more cooperative 
attitude of both parties. Joint pro- 


duction committees in individual 
plants or companies have proved ef- 
fective, and their number is increasing. 
Profit sharing is rapidly expanding and 
is now considered to be compatible 
with bona fide trade unionism. These 
and similar developments at the plant 
or company level are very encouraging 
and deserve to be extended as widely 
and as rapidly as possible. 

Labor and management must be 
encouraged to raise their sights beyond 
the plant or the company level to the 
industry level and to the level of the 
national economy. . . . The natural 
brotherhood of employers and em- 
ployees at the industry level cannot be 
expected to sustain itself and express 
itself effectively without benefit of 
adequate industry-wide organization. 
. . . It ts necessary that these industry- 
wide councils or associations be ex- 
tended across industry borders and 
federated into a national economic 
council which would be charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating the 
activities of the separate rm He 
councils in such a way as to safeguard 
the interests of consumers and pro- 
mote the general welfare. . 


As they continue to work towards 
the desired goal of a full-fledged part- 
nership in the interest of the general 
welfare, labor and management are 
called upon to examine and appraise 
their current practices in the light of 
Christian social ethics. In spite of the 
encouraging progress of recent years, 
both groups have need of self-exam- 
ination and could, with benefit to all, 
instruct their members on the harmful 
effects of dishonesty, selfishness, and 
avarice. . . . —From the Labor Day 
Statement of the Social Action Depart- 
ment, N.C.W.C. 
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Pipe Dream or 


Peace Pipe? 


A Poke at the Real War Criminal 


66 A. RE the Japanese willing to behave themselves 
now? Are they willing to maintain the 
peace?” These are questions people often 

ask when they meet a man who has spent many years 

in Japan. To many of us, such questions represent a 

totally wrong approach since the real question is: 

“Can the Japanese maintain the peace?” 


History and present day experience show how often 
national policy is determined by economic necessity 
and the supreme question for the world with regard 
to Japan is this: “What are the economic facts, and 
what will they do to Japanese national policy?” 

The fundamental fact is that Japan has less food- 
producing land than is actually under cultivation in 
the little State of New York. The whole Empire is 
now almost identical in size with the State of Montana 
but less than one-fifth of its area can be used for food- 
production even by intensive Japanese farming 
methods. The country has a population of 5 per- 
sons per acre of arable land. Imagine what would 
happen if 86,000,000 people were crowded into one- 
fifth of Montana! 


The Situation 


The situation is so critical that Americans connected 
with the post-war Military Government went every- 
where to tell the Japanese that birth control was the 
only solution for them. Since even that did not help 
sufficiently the Japanese Government has legalized 
abortion ‘for economic reasons’ and abortions were 
estimated at 1,000,000 in 1951 and 1,500,000 in 1952. 
These figures are not too surprising when we remem- 
ber that even a good monthly salary amounts to only 
about $50.00—scarcely enough to support a man, his 
wife and two children. They are all the more hor- 
rible because spokesmen for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture tell us that four-fifths of the arable 
land on earth is simply going to waste and Life 
magazine told us in 1950 that the U. S. Government 
had spent $4,000,000,000 largely in an attempt to 
overcome agricultural over-production in this coun- 
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try. While doing press work in the Far East, the 
present writer received reports concerning a million 
people starving to death there at a time when his own 
brothers in Idaho were being paid by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for not cultivating their fields! 


Industrial and Commercial War 


It is true that agriculture is not the only means 
by which a nation can provide a living for its people. 
Industry and commerce play an important part too. 
So earnestly did the Japanese try to solve their prob- 
lem in this way that they found themselves engaged 
in a commercial and industrial war for decades before 
the shooting war began in the Pacific. How success- 
ful they were in that “war” can be seen from one ex- 
ample chosen from among many. In 1913, England 
exported 7,000,000,000 yards of yard-goods while the 
Japanese figure amounted to only 400,000,000 yards. 
Eighteen years later, in 1931, England exported only 
1,700,000,000 (less than 25% of the 1913 figure) 
while Japan exported 2,100,000,000 yards and thus 
beat England in what had been one of England's chief 
articles of export. Future historians will probably 
say that this commercial and industrial war was the 
principal cause of the shooting war in the Pacific. 
What concerns us most at the present time, however, 
is that a new industrial and commercial war is already 
in progress. Two important newspapers in London 
complained last year of the “unfair practices” of the 
Japanese dealers—important influences are at work 
now in Europe to allow Japan to trade with com- 
munist China in order that Japan may not compete 
with European trade in the Far East—and the United 
States last year imposed rather a heavy import tax on 
Japanese tuna. 


A New Shooting War? 


Japanese sentiment today is definitely in favor of 
peace but not a few foreigners in Japan, mindful of 
what happened throughout the world since 1919, feel 
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that this situation cannot last. They feel, in fact, that 
no government will be able to remain in the saddle 
in Tokyo twenty or thirty years hence if it does not 
use its best brains to look for such alliances as will 
make another attack on the present world order pos- 
sible. It is recalled that Dr. Warren Simpson Thomp- 
son, one of the American ‘Advisors’ who recom- 
mended birth control for Japan in 1949, wrote a book 
in 1929 in which he urged that more land must be 
given to Japan in order to prevent war in the Pacific. 
The war he foresaw did come with the result 
that Japan lost 45% of her landed possessions and 
had more than 6,000,000 Japanese repatriated to her 
shores. With a population of 86,000,000 today as 
compared with 64,000,000 in 1930, the situation is 
incomparably worse than it was in 1929. 


The new commercial and industrial war now being 
waged in Japan has already been touched upon and 
certainly constitutes a real danger for the future. 
Commenting upon the situation, a very prominent 
U. S. Senator told the writer a few days ago that he 
had felt at the very time when the peace treaty was 
signed in San Francisco that another war was inevi- 
table. Pope Pius XII himself, without referring spe- 
cifically to Japan, predicted another conflict two and a 
half weeks after Pearl Harbor. In his Christmas Mes- 
sage on Dec. 24, 1941, His Holiness called for a “new 
order based on moral principles” in which there would 
be “no place for that cold and calculating egoism 
which tends to hoard economic resources and materials 
destined for the use of all to such an extent that the 
nations less favored by nature have no access to them.” 
In the same paragraph His Holiness went on to say 
that “if, in the future peace, this point were not to be 
courageously dealt with, there would remain in the 
relations between people, a deep and far-reaching 
root blossoming forth into bitter dissensions and 
burning jealousies, which would lead eventually to 
new conflicts.” 


We may be sure that if war should break out in 
the Far East, the whole world will cry out in a frenzy 
about Japanese “war criminals” but we may well ask 
ourselves whether the real war criminal is not the 
present unequal world order in which “nations less 
favored by nature are not permitted access’ to the 
“resources and materials destined for all.” 


The Remedy 


Happily, the Holy Father has himself pointed out 
what is perhaps the only way of preventing another 


war. Not only did he call for a new order which 
would enable hungry peoples to have access to re- 
sources beyond their borders, but on June 1, 1941 he 
pointed to the vast areas of arable land which is suit- 
able for agriculture but is now given over to “wild 
natural vegetation” and declared that that land had 
been “created and prepared” by God “for the use of 
all.” 

It should be noted that the Pope said “for the use 
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of all” and not “for the ownership of all.” In America 

and elsewhere many farmers rent land which gives 
them the wse but not the ownership of that land. It 
would obviously be much more difficult for one coun- 
try to rent land from another than for one farmer to 
rent land from his neighbor, but such difficulties 
would still be infinitesimal as compared with the dif- 
ficulties involved in another war. 


Just as a pipe-dream, we might point out that if the 
United States had used the $4,000,000,000 spent in 
combatting over-production to buy up good farm land 
in this country at $200.00 an acre to rent to Japan, 
the 20,000,000 acres bought up in this way would 
have more than doubled Japan’s arable land since 
Japan now has only 17,000,000 acres of such land. If 
the produce of this land were sent to Japan, it would 
be kept off the American market and would solve 
our over-production problem not for ten years but 
for twenty-five, fifty or ninety-nine years according 
to the length of the lease-contract. 


We refer to the above plan as a “pipe-dream’” for 
it would be the height of folly to enter upon so vast 
an undertaking without long experimentation and it 
would be better to have Japan rent land from many 
countries rather than from only one. What we 
should like to recommend however, is one small ex- 
periment involving an area not more than ten miles 
square. This could be done by buying up just a few 
of the huge farms in one of the western states. With 
such an experiment under way our Government could 
say to the other land-rich countries: “The Japanese 
land and population problem constitutes a danger for 
all of us in the future. In order to forestall that 
danger we are going to experiment with the idea 
of renting land to Japan. Will you go along with 
us?” It is to be hoped that with the United States 
taking such an initiative, many countries would coop- 
erate in the experiment. A basic principle of all such 
lease-contracts must of course be MUTUAL BEN- 
EFIT. For the United States, one benefit would be 
the easing of our over-production problem. For a 
country like Brazil there would be a great benefit in 
having a section of the hinterland developed. Know- 
ing the Japanese as he does, the writer is convinced 
that they would do their level best to make the experi- 
ment so successful and so beneficia! to their “land- 
lords” that the latter would not only be willing but 
glad to rent many other small but scattered areas to 
Japan and in time Japan could thus double and treble 
her arable surface in such a way that the “landlord 
countries” would hardly know that they have any 
Japanese groups in their midst. 

With these rented areas scattered through all the 
land-rich countries, the Japanese could raise wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, cattle, sheep, etc., in the various 
areas and could thus provide themselves with all the 
essentials in the way of food and clothing. Their 

Turn to page 20 
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Why Talk About 


The International Picture? 


Rey. John F. Cronin, S.S. 


S AMERICA faces critical decisions in the inter- 
 caiean field, it behooves us as Catholics to 
re-examine our thinking in this important area of life. 
As a nation we are constantly weighing our foreign 
policy, but the decisions to be taken during the coming 
year are particularly momentous. We must decide 
upon our relationships with the new government in the 
Soviet Union. The unsolved problem of Korea re- 
mains with us even after the fighting has ceased. The 
Red march into Southeast Asia has not stopped. We 
face difficulties within the United Nations and with 
our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

While these problems must be solved, America is 
by no means united in regard to the methods to be 
used in meeting them. Our dominant policy is often 
labeled internationalist. We are committed to work- 
ing with other nations in the effort to promote peace 
and prosperity. At times this leads to difficulties and 
exasperating delays. Not only is half the world under 
Red domination, and thereby committed to a policy 
of hostility towards us, but our allies are often split 
in their policies. There is a strong element of neutral- 
ism in Western Europe. Some profess to believe that 
the struggle between East and West is not a battle 
between freedom and slavery. Instead they see two 
rival imperialisms fighting for world dominance—the 
communist and the capitalist. In this struggle many 
refuse to take sides. They remain neutral and invoke 
“a plague upon both your houses.” 

In the face of these difficulties there is a minority 
American policy which has great strength. It has 
been labeled isolationist or nationalist, but it is much 
too complex to be included under a single label. 
Partly it is an expression of frustration at the slowness 
and uncertainty of collective action. Americans are 
forthright and tend to discuss issues in black and 
white. The slow progress of the United Nations, the 
elements of futility attending our struggle in Korea, 
and the hanging-back of European nations to whom 
we have given so much—all these provoke a response 
of both bewilderment and resentment. There is a 
desire to go it alone and strike out at our enemy, if 
necessary, unimpeded by our allies. But this is not the 
old isolationism of prewar days. Many spokesmen for 
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The Catholic in the United States 
and the International Picture 


Forum Series—Article 1 


this school advocated more decisive action in the 
Korean war, even at the risk of spreading hostilities. 

Another element in this minority view reflects im- 
patience at the heavy costs of the cold war. It is 
argued that we are weakening ourselves economically 
by a combination of foreign aid and military pre- 
paredness. Many hold that a continuing policy of 
containment will work to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, in that we will collapse from the sheer im- 
mensity of the task. Add to this fear the fact that 
world leadership is a relatively new burden to the 
United States, one for which we have had little prepa- 
ration, and we can understand the mood which affects 
many Americans today. 

It is against this background that the 1953-54 
Forum series offers the topic: ““The Catholic in the 
United States and the International Picture.” It is not 
the purpose of this series to go into the political 
problems posed by American foreign policy. We shall 
not take sides in the great debate regarding our com- 
mitments and programs. Ours is the more modest 
task of surveying the organized efforts of Catholic 
organizations in the international field. The various 
departments of N.C.W.C. will present their own 
specialized viewpoints on different international ac- 
tivities with which they are associated. The element 
of politics. will enter indirectly, and incidentally, 
if at all. : 

At the same time we do not work in a vacuum. 
Even in our own specialized fields we are affected 
by the broad currents of thought which pervade the 
nation. Were we, as a nation, to turn away from 
the field of international cooperation, this would in 
turn influence the thinking of millions of American 
Catholics. On the other side of the picture, were we 
as Catholics to adopt a given line in regard to relations 
among nations, this would have a certain impact on 
the general trends of American thinking. 

With this in mind, the opening article in the series 
will be devoted to the matter of attitudes. Is there a 
Catholic attitude in regard to international life? Do 
our religious and ethical principles incline us to cer- 
tain policies rather than others? May a Catholic 
content himself with adopting community attitudes on 
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this subject, with no reference to his religious faith? 
These are critical questions. The answers to them 
will pave the way for the more concrete discussions to 
follow in the remaining articles of the series. 


First we might devote ourselves to the question: 
Is there a Catholic attitude in matters which pertain 
to worldly problems? Perhaps the best answer to this 
was given by Pope Pius XII in his allocution to the 
Lenten preachers of Rome, March 16, 1946. The 
Holy Father said: 


The Catholic Church will never allow herself to be 
shut up within the four walls of a church. The separa- 
tion between religion and life, between the Church and 
the world, is contrary to the Christian and Catholic idea. 

On another occasion, in a discourse given on Janu- 
ary 22, 1947, the Pontiff stated: 

To try to draw a line of separation between religion 
and life, between the supernatural and the natural, as 
though they had no relation with each other, as though 
the rights of God were not valid within the whole 
realm of human and social life, this is manifestly 
un-Christian. 


The Holy Father makes it clear that religious and 
moral principles are not merely matters of private life 
and personal conduct. They apply to the whole course 
of human life. They affect the policies of nations and 
the decisions of international bodies, as well as the 
actions of individual believers. Both the stern com- 
mands of justice and the moderating force of charity 
are as relevant to the policies of peoples as they are 
to the actions of the individual Christian. 


When we apply Christian teaching to the matter of 
cooperation among the nations of the world, we find 
that both justice and charity favor the principle of 
common action. Social justice obliges each of us to 
seek the common good of all, and not merely to con- 
centrate upon our own interests. Charity tells us that 
all men are our brothers in Christ and that we may not 
be indifferent to the suffering of even the least of His 
brethren, The Church has rejected the idea of abso- 
lute national sovereignty by which any nation might 
live for itself alone, with no concern for the welfare 
of others. Here again we might quote the Holy 
Father, in his Christmas message of 1948. 


The Catholic doctrine on the state and civil society has 
always been based on the principle that, in keeping 
with the will of God, the nations form together a com- 
munity with a common aim and common duties. Even 
when the proclamation of this principle gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied her assent to the 
erroneous concept of an absolutely autonomous sov- 
ereignty divested of all social obligations. 


One of the strongest reasons for international soli- 
darity is based on our desire for peace. The evils of 
war are evident to all, but the tragedy which will 
follow from an atomic war is too fearful to contem- 
plate. The Church has followed the lead of the Prince 
of Peace in trying to prevent bloody conflicts among 
nations. For that reason pope after pope has en- 
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couraged the nations of the world to unite in the ef- 
fort to prevent war. For example, Pope Pius XII 
stated in his Christmas message of 1944, in relation to 
the then proposed United Nations: 


From the decisions already published by international 
commissions one may draw the conclusion that an essen- 
tial point in any future international arrangement will 
be the formation of an organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace. This organization will be vested by 
common consent with supreme authority and with power 
to smother in its germinal stages any threat of isolated 
or collective aggression. No one can hail this pore 7 
ment with greater joy than he who has long upheld 
the principle that the idea of war as an apt and appro- 
priate means of solving international conflicts is out 
of date. 


No one can wish success to this undertaking which is 
now being worked out more seriously and ey ge 
than ever before, with greater enthusiasm than he who 
has consciously striven to make the Christian and reli- 
gious mentality reject modern war with its monstrous 
means of conducting hostilities. 

It is a trying task to seek to work out a policy of 
peace in the present state of world tension. With the 
world divided into three camps—communist, neu- 
tralist, and those committed to active struggle for 
freedom—one is bound to be impatient at the slow- 
ness of progress. But can we as Christians face the 
alternative of withdrawal from the effort to bring 
about peace? Dare we think that because we failed 
to do our best, the danger of an atomic holocaust was 
brought nearer? 


Yet the task of seeking peace is but one of the 
many problems which the nations of the world face 
today. There are other obligations of justice and 
charity which call for international action. For ex- 
ample, we Americans only recently agreed to accept 
an additional 214,000 immigrants from among the 
refugees and the surplus population of other nations. 
This is indeed a work of Christian charity. It har- 
monizes well with the sage advice of the Holy Father, 
given in his 1948 Christmas message: 


Instead of sending foodstuffs, at enormous expense, 
to refugee groups, crowded into the best place avail- 
able, why not facilitate the immigration and emigration 
of families, directing them into countries where they 
will find more readily the food they need? 


We know that America alone cannot face the prob- 
lem of dealing with millions of refugees, displaced 
persons, and those for whom food and jobs are not 


available in their own lands. At the same time we 
should realize the enormous power of our example. If 
we, as a leading world power, should close our doors 
to those in distress, what effect will this have upon 
other nations of the world? Can we expect them to 
be more generous than the richest and most powerful 
nation on the globe? 


It may be objected that we have already given bil- 
lions to help those in distress and to build ramparts 
against the Communist flood. But there are other 
methods for showing our solidarity with the peoples 
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HE N.C.W.C. Forum Committee, representative 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
presents its 1953-54 series of eight articles, month 
by month, under the general title, “The Catholic in 
the United States and the International Picture.” 
These have been prepared for general use and should 
be especially helpful to organization and educational 
leaders 
Use the articles: 
For your own information 
For stimulating.a program of action in your organ- 
iZation, 
As texts for discussion clubs, forums, round tables, 
radio talks 
For informal discussion at home and abroad 


Use the questions at the end as guides for reading 
and discussion. 
Tear sheets of these articles are available. 
8¢ a single copy; 5¢ a copy in lots of 100 or more 











of the world, besides the giving of money. One im- 
portant method would be for us to take literally the 
idea of brotherhood. We fought against Hitler and 
his program for rule by the master race. W’e rejected 
the idea that certain peoples are by nature inferior. 
Yet today we often lay ourselves open to the same 
charges. Communists tell the people of Asia that we 
are imperialists, seeking to subjugate them. The Red 
line is that we consider certain other races and na- 
tions as inferior and unworthy of associating as equals 
with us. This argument has a strong appeal in the 
Far and Near East alike. 

If we really wish to practice the Christian ideals of 
brotherhood, we might well examine our own atti- 
tudes and laws which pertain to this subject. We have 
been charged with treating our Asian allies as in- 
feriors in conferences and international negotiations. 
If there is any truth in this charge, it is a serious 
defect in our foreign relations. This is particularly 
the case if racism is at the basis of such an attitude. 

We might examine on this score certain provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
While this Act rejected previous attitudes of outright 
exclusion of Orientals, yet it set extremely low quotas 
for these peoples. Moreover it excluded from the 
non-quota provisions applied to independent coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere their nationals with 
Asian backgrounds. Again, if racism is at the bottom 


of this important American law, it is evidence of a 
need for reorientation in our thinking. 

Another aspect of our immigration policy which 
might cause others to question our spirit of brother- 
hood is the National Origins Formula for determining 
admission of European immigrants. This formula 
was designed to favor immigrants from Northern and 
Western Europe as contrasted with those from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. Many persons consider it as 
embodying the idea of superior and inferior nations. 
Once again we may examine our attitudes in the light 
of Christian teaching. 


These are but a few of the provocative problems 
which face the Catholic citizen when he considers the 
issue of international cooperation. The principles of 
our faith, so well expressed in the statements of the 
Holy Father quoted above, guide the various depart- 
ments of N.C.W.C. as they confront these and related 
problems. We see our cooperation in meeting these 
issues as part of a common struggle for peace and 
harmony among the nations of the world. As mem- 
bers of a universal Church, we extend the hand of 
brotherhood to all without distinction of race or na- 
tional origin. We believe this to be the Christian 
ideal. 


READINGS 
Books 
Code of International Ethics (Newman Press), Eppstein 
Principles for Peace (Bruce) 
Gonella, A World to Reconstruct (Bruce) 
Powers, Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order (New- 
man) 
The Role of the Christian in the world for peace (C.A.I.P.) 
PAMPHLETS 
Graham and others, “Our Way to Peace” (America Press) 
Neill, “The Pope Speaks on Peace” (Cath. Assn. for Inter. 
Peace) 
‘Toward An Integrated World Policy” (C.A.I.P.) 


QUESTIONS 


. What are the three principal camps into which the mod- 
ern world is divided? 

. What are the two main attitudes in the United States in 
regard to international co-operation? 

. Does the Holy Father uphold the principle of unlimited 
sovereignty of nations? 

4. Is the Holy See in favor of international cooperation in 

order to prevent war? 


. Should Christian principles affect our attitudes in regard 
to immigration? 


BISHOP MEYER OF SUPERIOR NAMED ARCHBISHOP OF MILWAUKEE 


In late July the Holy Father promoted the Most 
Rev. Albert Gregory Meyer, Bishop of Superior, to be 
the new Archbishop of Milwaukee. He is a native 
of Milwaukee and returns as its seventh Archbishop, 
succeeding Archbishop Moses E. Kiley, who died in 
April, 1953. 

Archbishop Meyer was born March 9, 1903. Be- 
sides his years at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, he 
attended the North American College in Rome and 
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pursued special studies in Sacred Scripture at the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute in Rome from 1927 to 1930. 
He was ordained in the Eternal City on July 11, 1926. 
Father Meyer served as a curate for a year and was 
then named to the faculty of St. Francis Seminary. 
Six years later he became Rector. Monsignor Meyer 
was consecrated Bishop of Superior in 1946. 
Our prayers and best wishes are with His Excellency 
as he enters this larger field of episcopal responsibility. 
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Reading 
In the Family Circle* 


HIS TALK is not primarily on how to make 

dishwashing popular, though I am sure any 

woman would be glad to find out that secret. 
Nor is it the revelation of the lazy man’s secret-—an 
infinite capacity to devise means of making someone 
else do one’s own work. Both of these subjects, how- 
ever, enter into the plan which my husband and I 
devised in order to make everyday life a little less 
humdrum. 


When we were first married we resolved that we 
would purchase no radio for at least a year. We had 
too much to discuss—things that would mean the 
peace of mind of a whole lifetime. But when a 
young man comes home from a hot day’s work and 
his wife, having worked hard most of the day to 
present him with a culinary masterpiece, finds it 
more or less successful, and they both enter the kit- 
chen to “clean up” after supper, somehow serious sub- 
jects seem to be submerged under soapsuds. So, as 
we both came from families where reading aloud was 
the “something nice to look forward to” in the eve- 
nings, we made an evening delightful by tying an 
apron around me to do the dishes while my husband 
read whatever story or book we were both desirous 
of reading. The discussions came as we read, and 
many of our problems were settled while washing 
dishes because of a thought or situation expressed 
in a book. 


A few months ago, my husband and I were dis- 
consolately looking at the ruins of our past evenings. 
Until two years ago, when all the children went to 
bed early, we had made a practice of reading after 
dinner something that everyone could enjoy. Then 
after the children were in bed I would attack the 
mountains and chasms produced by the appetites of 
seven healthy youngsters and three normal grownups. 
We are, however, strong believers in the family shar- 
ing in the work as well as the pleasures, and as the 
children grew older and little number eight came 
along, we decided to have the older children do the 
dishes while I put the little ones to bed, and told them 
a story. That was the downfall of our evenings. 
Someone of the older children always needed help 
with homework, and as they grew older the amount 
of homework increased and multiplied until Daddy 
found himself sitting for two hours helping with 
homework while Mamma, shortened the bedtime story 


* Given at the 21st annual convention of the National 
Conference on Family Life, held at Philadelphia, March 
16-18, 1953. 
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more and more each evening while trying to preserve 
outward calm through the crashing of plates and 
glasses and occasional outcries of: “If you think I'm 
going to wash this plate over again just because 
there is a little mashed potato on the under side—” 
And I was still confronted with all the greasy serv- 
ing dishes and pans when I came down. 


“We haven't read a whole book for a year!” I 
remarked, “and our evenings, except for the Rosary 
period, are a series of crashes and recriminations.” 
When we had broken down the situation, it developed 
that the two older children were decidedly out of the 
running for dishwashing, because of the homework— 
so the whole weight fell on the three “middle-aged 
children’, willing but lively. Now one of them reads 
while I wash and the others wipe, and the reading 
goes on in the kitchen until the work is finished, while 
upstairs the little ones shudder deliciously at the ad- 
ventures of Goldilocks and hold their toothbrushes 
aloft while the wolf knocks at the little pig's door. 


Always our weekends have had some sort of read- 
ing party planned—while the stamp collectors browse 
over their books and the painters dab their brushes 
on more or less resplendent sunsets and this boy carves 
and that girl sews, one of us reads—and there is more 
satisfaction derived from an afternoon or evening of 
this kind than from any other kind I know, partic- 
ularly if interspersed with music—for a family con- 
cert, whether of home talent or planned recordings, 
is also a favorite pastime. 


Put why is it so important to us to read aloud? 


The developing of any natural bent, providing it 
comes from healthy motives and leads to healthy ends, 
is one of the main duties of parents. God has given 
us talents for a good cause, and for His own ends. 
Teaching a child from the earliest time to develop 
a taste for healthy leisure is all-important. 


A normal child is a dramatic animal. He is full 
of imagination and ambition. Reading to him and 
allowing him to retell the story is furnishing healthy 
fuel for these natural bents. More about this later. 

In order to make a successful pastime of this family 
reading we must cultivate it as an art. The reader 
must have dramatic power. He does not read aloud 
simply to supply thoughts and ideas—he must also 
interpret these thoughts and ideas, and give his audi- 
ence the emotions felt by the characters of the book, 
as much as is allowed by the author. 


It does not take long for a child to acquire dra- 
matic power in his oral reading if he hears it enough 
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and is reasonably fluent. The next equally important 
point is your choice of book. For the whole family 
with as wide a range of ages as this generally means, 
the variety of reading is not as limited as one might 
suppose. Remember the days when social life re- 
volved around a fireplace, with grandmother knitting, 
grandfather whittling, etc., and very few if any 
books in the house but a prayerbook and a Bible. 
There was no dearth of stories, told by one and then 
another. 


These same stories are now collected from all over 
the world. There are literally thousands of them. 
Andrew Lang’s collection is first rate. The Celtic or 
Gaelic fairy tales collected by Yeats and James 
Stephens and Seumas MacManus have the Irish humor 
which we sometimes miss in the others. The legends 
of the saints—two collections of which are particularly 
readable—are always delightful reading. Eleanor 
Farjeon has made one good collection of such legends, 
and the William Caxton retelling of the Golden 
Legend, available in the Everyman edition, is ex- 
cellent. Well retold Bible stories are indispensable. 
I could name many more which have brought us 
hours of joy. 


Never read in the family circle a book you do not 
think deserves a second reading. You will not enjoy 
it and it does not take a child long to realize that 
you are “coming down to his level”, as it is regrettably 
stated when you read something that is badly written, 


badly illustrated, and contains nothing that will bring 
a second thought. 


When the circle narrows in range of interest, biog- 
raphies are enjoyable. There are many biographies 
of historical interest which, at the time the children 
are studying certain periods of history, help to awaken 
their curiosity. 


We suggest that each child have his own library. 
It need not be extensive, but it should be first class. 
Books should be well illustrated and well bound, and 
it should be understood that books should be 
respected. 


We have never, in the fifteen years of our married 
life, purchased a comic book. Our objections to 
them wovi!d make a talk by themselves, but let me 
say briety that we consider them a deplorable in- 
vestment artistically, intellectually, morally, and eco- 
nomically. Couldn't be very much more damning. 


A very few of the small children’s books put out 
in the Golden Book edition, and other similar ones, 
are well worth having; but may I caution parents 
against allowing these to be treated with anything 
but respect. They may just cost a quarter, but they 
are books, and if good enough to be admitted to your 
house deserve to be well treated. 


The advantage of a good library for all—over 
movies and television, etc—is that a good book can 
be reread perhaps twenty or twenty-five times with 
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ever increasing enjoyment. A good book first read 
aloud can be enjoyed for itself and because of its 
associations when read to oneself later. 


Reading poetry should be started very early. Little 
children will listen to the rolling and rhythm of the 
words in fascination—witness the little boy of four 
who used to go around reciting, “Now is the winter of 
our discontent” with as much enjoyment as ever any 
tot recited The Three Little Kittens. 


A favorite of ours is The Goops, by Gellett Bur- 
gess. How much more effective it is to read a rhyme 
about some perfectly disgusting little goop who gugs 
and gumbles at his food, and then to discuss with the 
family how very nice it is that no one around our 
table has such disgusting manners, than to give a 
lecture while Willie drips jello all over the best table- 
cloth. 


And this brings me to the training of the heart. 


If one asks a question during a radio program, one 
misses something during the answer, but we are al- 
lowed to ask questions during our readings, so long 
as they have to do with the story. We have discus- 
sions on the relative virtues of endless heroes and 
heroines, and many surmises on how we would have 
acted under the same circumstances. Many moral 
questions have been brought up and commented 
on that might never have been discussed until some 
unfortunate circumstance came up which might not 
be fictional. 


Christ taught through parables. His example must 
surely be followed. There are innumerable stories 
and collections which can come as a moral lesson just 
at the right moment and without pointing a finger 
at anyone. The Catholic University book list is to 
be highly recommended as a help in this matter. 
There are innumerable ways of bringing out a moral 
point as you are reading by making a few comments 
as you go along—you know, for instance—the little 
pig in “The House at Pooh Corner” said, “Please, 
Mr. Man, would you give me some straw?” My! 
Wasn't he a polite little pig? etc. When the children 
are very small they are more likely to understand man- 
ners than more complicated problems, and we main- 
tain that a child who has been taught good manners 
from a point of view of kindness, thoughtfulness, and 
because it is right is well on the way to becoming a 
good man or woman. Where the Fourth Command- 
ment has been hiding in these past decades, I don’t 
know, but few people seem to pay any attention to it 
when it comes to teaching their children. 


As far as training the mind is concerned, nothing 
that we know of can come up to reading aloud. 


In our school we get, year after year, little children 
who have never been read to. If they are naturally 
curious, all is well—we can still develop a taste for 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN N.C.W.C. 








News of Work, Projects, Interests 


P-TO-THE-MINUTE facts and figures about the 
National Council of Catholic Women are at- 
tractively, and forcefully, presented by charts that 
have just been completed. A number of women in 
various parts of the country are getting an early look 
at these impressive displays, by attendance at the 
Leadership Institutes being conducted by the N.C.C.W. 
in several widely separated areas. 


The charts show the federation of Catholic women’s 
organizations, east to west and north to south. Some 
of the facts brought out are these: 

Of the 128 archdioceses and dioceses in the United 
States at present, 88 have diocesan councils of Catholic 
women. 

Thirty-four archdioceses and dioceses are 100 per 
cent affiliated to the N.C.C.W. Five are 95 per cent 
affiliated; four are 90 per cent affiliated; three are 85 
per cent affiliated, and four are 80 per cent affiliated. 

In 21 unorganized archdioceses and dioceses, 58 or- 


ganizations of Catholic women are affiliated to 
N.C.C.W. ? 


A graph charts the growth of N.C.C.W. during the 
last 20 years. It shows a continuous increase in affilia- 
tions from 1,404 in 1933 to 8,120 in 1953. ‘This is 
almost a six-fold growth. 


Whereas there were 54 dioceses in which the 
N.C.C.W. was organized in 1933, there are 88 organ- 
ized dioceses in 1953. 

Interesting in connection with all this growth is that 
it is being met by N.C.C.W. without any increase in 
the affiliation dues. Such extraordinary growth nat- 
urally means greatly increased demands upon the na- 
tional organization, and the purchasing power of the 
dollar has decreased considerably in the two decades. 


The affiliation dues charged a member organiza- 
tion are still $10 a year. A study of how this money is 
spent has revealed that five of the ten dollars go 
back directly to the affiliated organization. 

The National Committee program of N.C.C.W. has 
been received with varying degrees of enthusiasm and 
participation in the organized dioceses. It is com- 
mendable, however, that Spiritual Development is 
organized in more dioceses than any other committee 
program, with Libraries and Literature a close second. 
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Use of these new charts in the Leadership Institutes 
this summer has demonstrated that this graphic pre- 
sentation of the very latest facts brings home impres- 
sively to the participants the scope of the work done 
by the N.C.C.W., the federation of Catholic women’s 
organizations established by the Bishops of the United 
States, and its great potential in the reconstruction of 
a Christian society. 


Help Where It’s Badly Needed 


Public Law 86 means a lot of work,—and a lot of 
consolation,—to the N.C.W.C. Department of Immi- 
gration. 


This particular piece of legislation provides for the 
expeditious naturalization of aliens who have served, 
are serving or will have served in our armed services, 
between July 24, 1950, and July 1, 1955. Like all 
new immigration legislation, this law creates a lot of 
work for the N.C.W.C. department, but this is com- 
pensated for by the fact that it is a real boon to many 
of the department's clients who were admitted to the 
United States on a temporary basis and now face de- 
portation, despite that they were drafted into our 
Armed forces. 


A case of striking significance is that of a young 
Rumanian refugee couple who were forced to flee 
their homeland because of Communist oppression and 
were issued transit visas to travel through the United 
States to the South American country for which they 
had secured visas while in Europe. Unfortunately, 
when they sought to travel to their destined new home- 
land, the authorities there would not recognize the 
visas and they had no alternative but to remain in 
this country. A short time thereafter the husband was 
drafted into the army and sent to Korea, where he 
served with distinction in the front lines. 


Later, while the husband was still in Korea, the 
U.S. Immigration authorities instigated deportation 
proceedings against him and his wife. Before final 
action was taken on the deportation order, this new 
law was passed which enabled the N.C.W.C. Depart- 
ment of Immigration to assist the man in petitioning 
for final citizenship. When he becomes a citizen, it 
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will be possible for him to petition for a non-quota 
status for his wife. 

The N.C.W.C. Department of Immigration has 
been enabled to help a great many persons to attain 
their highest hopes; that is, permanent residence in this 
country. The department is able to do this, under a 
provision of the new law which permits aliens who 
legally entered the United States on a temporary basis 
to have their status adjusted to that of permanent 
resident when a visa is available at the time they file 
the application, and also when it is approved, pro- 
vided they maintain the status under which they were 
admitted to this country. 


The department is now actively reviewing the thou- 
sands of cases it has on file, in an effort to determine 
which clients will be able to benefit under the new 
Refugee Act, which, among other things, will enable 
certain relatives who faced a long delay in their visa 
processing due to oversubscribed quotas, to be reunited 
with their loved ones. 


Religion and the High School Student 


Simple arithmetic was the concern of 55 diocesan di- 
rectors of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine who 
attended the 17th annual meeting held in New York 
at the invitation of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 


The theme of the meeting was the problem of num- 
bers: the more than 1,600,000 Catholic students who 
attend public high schools, as compared with the 
600,000 in Catholic high schools. 


If the figures of three eastern dioceses are indicative 
(they show that 18%, 25% and 32% of their Catholic 
students in public high schools are attending CCD in- 
structions), the general opinion that relatively few of 
this segment of tomorrow's adults are being reached, 
is sadly true. 

How to “rezch and teach” this important group? 
Four days of deliberation resulted in a “how *o do it” 
handbook entitled How to Plan and Conduct the CCD 
High School of Religion, to be available before Sep- 
tember 1 from Confraternity Publications, 508 Mar- 
shall Street, Paterson 3, N.J. 

Present at the New York meeting were Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the Episcopal Committee of the CCD, and the follow- 
ing members of the Committee: Bishop Charles P. 
Greco of Alexandria, La.; Bishop James E. Kearney of 
Rochester, N.Y.; Bishop William P. O'Connor of 
Madison, Wis., and Bishop Vincent S. Waters of 
Raleigh, N.Car. 

Within the dates of this annual meeting, 20 rectors 
of major seminaries and professors of Catechetics—all 
members of the Committee of the National Center of 
the CCD—met in New York City and at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers, N.Y., to discuss methods of pre- 
paring seminarians for their role as priests in the CCD. 

Special study sessions on the CCD for parish priests 

were held in the Diocese of Kansas City, Mo., August 
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18 and 19, and in Helena, Mont., August 25 to 27. 
The Diocese of Saginaw is conducting two such Priest's 
CCD Institutes, September 14 and 15, and 16 and 17. 

A Regional CCD congress for laity, Religious and 
clergy was held in the Diocese of Lafayette, Ind., 
August 25 to 27. Other congresses are scheduled for 
Baker, Oregon, September 19 to 21; Rochester, N.Y., 
October 22 to 24; Springfield, Mass., October 10 to 
12, and Amarillo, Tex., November 3 to 5. 


Youth Work Moves Ever Forward 


The third annual, nation-wide observance of Catho- 
lic Youth Week will take place, October 18 to 25. It 
is the practice to have this Week end on the Feast of 
Christ the King, the last Sunday in October. 

The theme this year is ‘America’s Hope—Youth 
with Faith .. . Faith in God, Faith in Country, Faith 
in Family, Faith in Themselves.” 

It is the purpose of the Week to make this theme, 
and its developing messages, as widely known as pos- 
sible. One means to this end is the packet of Youth 
Week materials which the Youth Department, 
N.C.W.C., is making available to youth groups and 
the individuals interested in sponsoring local projects. 
Based upon two years of practical experience, this 
year’s packet is believed to be the best and most 
attractive yet prepared. It contains a Youth Week 
poster, suggestions for planning a successful observ- 
ance of the Week, a dramatic script, the Youth Week 
Prayer, and an order blank for a complete supply of 
other Youth Week materials, such as Day-Glo stickers 
for automobile bumpers, and press, radio and TV aids. 

Arrangements for the National Catholic Youth 
Convention to be held in Boston, November 5 to 8, 
are being rapidly advanced. The executive board of 
the National Federation of Diocesan Catholic Youth 
Councils will meet, September 18-20, and still further 
develop the convention plans. At this meeting it is 
expected that the executive board will appoint perma- 
nent national chairmen for the spiritual, cultural, 
social and physical committees; consider a number of 
constitutional amendments, and work on programs for 
the coming year. 

All phases of Catholic youth work will be covered 
in a series of panel-discussions and four plenary ses- 
sions at the Fourth National Conferencé on Catholic 
Youth Work to be held in Boston, November 9-13, 
immediately following the Second National Conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Camping Association 
(November 8-9). Outstanding leaders from the youth 
field and related fields will participate in the Confer- 
ence. Select firms will have exhibits of materials for 
camping and youth work. 

A recently added member of the staff of the Youth 
Department is Mrs. Kaye Greene, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Diocesan Catholic 
Youth Councils. Mrs. Greene was associated with 
the department several years ago before serving in a 
foreign affairs position. 
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Half of the N.C.W.C. Youth Department's allotted 
delegation to the United Assembly of Youth con- 
vention at Ann Arbor, Mich., is being filled this 
year by service men. 


Arrangements for their appearance were made by 
Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, director of the Youth De- 
partment, through Bishop James H. Griffiths, Chan- 
cellor of the Military Ordinariate, and the Deputy 
Chiefs of Chaplains of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
who helped to make available to each branch of the 
armed services five places for its personnel. The dele- 
gation at the Assembly is made up of young adults 
from all walks of life, all interested in carrying out 
the theme: “The World We Want.” 


The National Newman Club Federation has just 
completed a survey, state by state, of all institutions 
of higher learning registered with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Welfare and Education. As a result 
of the survey, the Newman Club national office is pre- 
paring a directory of the colleges which have Newman 
Clubs, and an outline of the areas of education in 
each. 


The opening plenary session of the Tenth National 
Congress of the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students was highlighted by the keynote address 
of Reverend Herbert A. deSouza, S.J., of India. Father 
deSouza’s address opened the session on ‘“The Respon- 
sibility of the Christian Student.” 

A morning of recollection, the first of its kind in 
the history of NFCCS Congresses, was conducted by 
Reverend J. Eugene Eiselein, assistant director of the 
Youth Department, N.C.W.C. Mass and a special 
Communion breakfast preceded the recollection period. 


Women and Social Action 


There is an increasing desire on the part of Catholic 
women to know what social action is. 

This is a conclusion arrived at in the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Social Action, through its evaluation 
of activities in its past and its planning of work for 
the future. Summer is the usual time for this stock- 
taking and it has been going on now in the depart- 
ment for several months. As summer draws to a 
close, and it becomes necessary to map out the work 
the department will pursue in the Fall and early Win- 
ter, some facts stand out with considerable clarity. 


Catholic women in the United States, the depart- 
ment feels, have a constantly improving appreciation 
of the spirit of social action. This is due to many fac- 
tors, notably the writings of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII and his immediate predecessors; the statements 
of the Catholic Bishops of the United States; the pub- 
lications of the N.C.W.C., and the utterances of 
prominent Catholic figures throughout the world, 
as for example the late Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop 
of Paris until a few years ago. 

Problems uppermost in the minds of Catholic 
women seem to be what they can do, or should do, to 
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promote low-cost housing; the natural organization of 
white collar workers; the assimilation of Puerto 
Ricans into the continental life of the United States, 
and the problem of women, particularly mothers, in 
industry. If they are going to take an active interest 
in these and other social questions, the women want 
to know what techniques people do, or do not, re- 


spond to. 


A great deal of interest is being shown in the deci- 
sion the Supreme Court will make in the matter of 
segregation in education. As some point out, the 
decision will have extensive repercussions, no matter 
whether it is pro or con, or middle-of-the-road. It 
will affect not only education but also, indirectly, 
housing, jobs, health and general welfare. Catholics 
scattered throughout the country are working with 
local groups throughout the country to implement a 
decision against segregation, if it is rendered, as 
smoothly as possible at the local level. 


There is a greater disposition on the part of the 
Government to tell the people more and more about 
our atomic and hydrogen weapons, and there is an 
eagerness on the part of the people to be informed. 


Because of its own routine work, its stock-taking, 
the visits of interested persons from all parts of the 
United States and abroad, field trips and conferences, 
the Department of Social Action comes into the pos- 
session of a great number of ideas for the presentation 
of the Church’s social teaching as a living, applicable 
philosophy. 





CHANCELLOR OF CLEVELAND BECOMES AUXILIARY 


Monsignor John J. Krol, chancellor of the Diocese of 
Cleveland, has been named Titular Bishop of Cadi and 
Auxiliary to Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Archbishop of 
Cleveland. 


Bishop-elect Krol was born in Cleveland in 1910 and 
ordained to the priesthood in 1937. He later pursued his 
graduate studies at the Gregorian University in Rome and 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Since ordination Bishop Krol's time has been spent largely 
in teaching and diocesan administration. 


Congratulations and best wishes are extended to His 


Excellency. 
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Achieving Catholic Maturity 
Ruth Whelan 


HEN we consider spiritual maturity for the 

homemaker and for the family we realize that 

the heart of the matter is a matter of the heart. 
That which binds the family, which brings about its 
“togetherness,” is love, love of God, love of one 
another. By spiritual maturity is meant growth and 
development in the love of God. To achieve this we 
must first become acquainted with the true meaning 
of spirituality. 

There are those, and probably this is particularly 
true of women, who feel that being spiritual is judged 
largely by appearances and therefore indulge in peni- 
tential works, long prayers, frequent attendance at 
Mass and the sacraments and spending many hours 
in church. There are many different ways of appearing 
to be spiritual, but these are outward signs, and al- 
though very creditable, they may not indicate true 
spirituality. The attachment to these externals may 
become so great that one will lose sight of the real, 
sincere love of God, which in itself should inspire 
true devotion. These people have no real spiritual 
substance and they fail when trials come upon them 
because they have nothing really on which to rely to 
see them through the situation. Faith and good works 
must go hand in hand. To gain spiritual maturity one 
must learn the true meaning of spirituality, which is 
constant conformity to the will of God, humility, love 
of our fellowman, and the practice of good works 
in this life to achieve the goal of heaven. 

Work and prayer are closely related and are essen- 
tial to spirituality. We women, through our homes 
and our families, have an excellent opportunity to 
practice good works through the everyday problems 
that confront us. The pots and pans, washing and 
ironing, cooking and sewing are not cluttering the 
way but are indeed a part of it. In our morning 
offering we say “all our prayers, works, sufferings, 
and joys of this day’ but when the “sufferings” of 
the day or even the everyday tasks of home life come, 
all too often we forget our offering and complain, 
sometimes bitterly—an indication that our spiritual 
growth is still in the adolescent stage. 


In our homes, we women can set the pace for our- 
selves and for all the other members of the family. 
We must follow the pattern of the Holy Family, 
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learning from their hardships and difficulties, accepted 
with never a murmur, in order that we may radiate 
the same love of God and our fellow man in our 
homes. We must never lose sight of the fact that in 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, God promised an abun- 
dance of graces, unlimited and always available, if 
we but call on them. We must learn to avail our- 
selves of these graces in time of crisis, and to know 
that no matter what the problem confronting us, when 
we ask God, sincerely, to bestow on us some of these 
promised graces, He cannot and will not fail us. 

There are women who believe that so long as one 
is morally pure, one is undoubtedly on the road to 
heaven. And in their teaching at home, they instill 
this in the minds of their children. This is certainly 
something that must be given thought and considera- 
tion and not be treated lightly, but neither should 
many other problems be treated lightly. These women 
are sometimes very vain in their belief in their own 
goodness and readily condemn other women who 
are less fortunate. In so doing, they themselves sin 
by violating the law of charity. 

We must bear in mind that we must at all times 
set a good example for our children; we hold an im- 
portant position in this respect. The ciergy do their 
part, the nuns do wonderful work, our husbands do 
their share, occupied as they are with business prob- 
lems and providing a living. It remains for us to 
study constantly to know what our duties are. Mar- 
riage is a vocation, as is the religious life. Dedication 
to this vocation must be renewed daily in our family 
life. The majesty of the vocation of parenthood is 
often lost sight of because of sheer fatigue from the 
endless little jobs and interruptions. But even then, 
the fact of the vocation sustains, for a vocation is 
honoring God in a certain way of life. To have this 
sense of vocation, a dedication quite apart from one’s 
own self, is to assure for one’s self a peace, and an ab- 
sence of discouragement that is unbounded. It would 
seem a mockery to pray each day for the peace of the 
world if we do not instill peace in our own homes, 
if we quarrel with our husbands, speak harshly to our 
children, and complain constantly. 


We might say then that to live spiritually we must 
have greater confidence in God, a greater understand- 
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ing of His love for us, and dedicate all we do daily 
to Him. Only in making this a daily practice, and 
never tiring, can we expect to achieve spiritual matu- 
rity. Love is essential—love of God, love for our fel- 
lowmen, our families, our neighbors. It has been 
aptly said that love is the greater part of a woman's 
dowry, for she has so many times the opportunity and 
the need to draw on this resource of love. And to 


each one who realizes that when she uses this love 
she is forming the Christ-life more perfectly within 
herself, and within her children, there will come true 
spiritual maturity. 


Ed. Note: This paper was presented at the workshop 
on Spiritual Development at the N.C.C.W. Regional 
Conference held in Fresno, Calif., April 26-28, 1953. 


Students Of All Lands Meet Under Council Auspices 


Angela Mazzola 


T was a pleasant sight, catholic in the widest sense, 
:. see nearly two hundred young men and women 

from thirty-six nations and all the six continents of 
the world happily dancing together in the Cathedral 
parish auditorium in St. Louis, Mo., on Ascension 
Thursday night, May 14, 1953. The young people 
were the guests of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Women, assisted by the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men. They were all students, 
from the two universities, the three women’s colleges 
and the schools of nursing in the St. Louis area. About 
one-fourth, or less, were Catholic; over half were non- 
Christian. They had come from Arabia, Iraq, Uganda, 
India, Thailand, China, Ireland, France, Sweden— 
from Russia, from Japan, from Germany—and all felt 
welcome and at home. 

The party was a reception-dance. The honor guest 
was Bishop Charles H. Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis, who visited among the groups of young 
folk, and as archdiocesan director for the Propagation 
of the Faith Society, extended his personal invitation 
to them to attend the forthcoming days of the World- 
mission Exhibition in St. Louis. It was a colorful 
picture indeed: His Excellency, in purple cape, curt- 
sied to by an orange-kimonoed Catholic miss from 
Japan and a young Catholic Chinese girl in her long 
narrow brocade gown. 

The A.C.C.W. had obtained from the deans of the 
various colleges the lists‘of all students from other 
countries, including also those from Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. To each a personal invitation was sent, 
with a return postcard indicating whether the recipient 
expected to attend. Of the approximately 400 sent, 
well over half were acknowledged and nearly half 
attended. The A.C.C.M. provided “chauffeur service” 
to the girl students in residence at the women’s col- 
leges, to the vast reassurance of Mothers Superior! 
Cokes and coffee, ham and cheese sandwiches, and 
cookies were the “‘student-approved” refreshments. 


Everything about the party was carefully arranged to 
make the guests feel as little strange and “different” 
as possible. 

The A.C.C.W. chairman of the International Rela- 
tions committee acted as general chairman, aided by 
the district council chairmen. The receiving line in- 
cluded Bishop Helmsing; Mrs. Clarence Dean, 
A.C.C.W. president; Eugene J. Sullivan, A.C.C.M. 
president; Peter Taos, president of St. Louis Univer- 
sity’s International Club; and Richard Sheppard, pres- 
ident of Washington University Newman Club. Act- 
ing as hostesses were the district council presidents, 
and the presidents of Catholic alumnae groups afhli- 
ated in A.C.C.W. A student orchestra “gave out” 
with a lively accompaniment for the dancing. The 
decorations—flags of the nations—were supplied by 
the St. Louis Council on World Affairs. 

Informality was the keynote; there was no “ar- 
ranged” program, but the young guests were encour- 
aged to meet through “mixer” dances. As they ar- 
rived, a student committee pinned on each a large 
badge showing his name, his country, and the school 
or college he is now attending. A pleasant outcome 
of this was the meeting of two young Dutchmen, one 
at St. Louis U. and one at Washington U., who dis- 
covered that they live five miles from each other in 
Holland! This was the first occasion, as far as could 
be determined, when students of all schools were 
jointly entertained. 


What does such an event bring about? Nothing in 
tangible results, possibly, except a small drop in the 
bucket of better human and international relations. 
It indicated, we hope, to these students a genuine feel- 
ing of cordiality and a readiness to accept them in 
simple friendliness as persons, not as “displays” or 
“conversation pieces.’ It was a pilot project which 
the A.C.C.W. hopes will be duplicated by many 
affliated organizations, and an inspiring object lesson 
to Council leaders of the ‘“‘catholicity’” of Catholicism. 


Here and There with Catholic Women 


N.C.C.W. .. . The Consultant to the N.C.C.W. Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Miss Catherine 
Schaefer, attended the National Eucharistic Congress 
in Sydney, Australia. On her trip, Miss Schaefer also 
visited Bombay and Delhi, India; Karachi, Pakistan; 
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and Cairo, Egypt, before going on to Rome. Miss 
Schaefer is assistant to the General Secretary, 
N.C.W.C., for UN Affairs and consultant on the UN 
for the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organiza- 
tions. 
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N.C.S.S.S. ... A blind student, Miss Eileen Patricia 
Noone of Philadelphia, received the highest mark in 
the comprehensive examinations of the National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America this year. She received her master’s 
degree in social work at the CU commencement exer- 
cises. Educated in Catholic elementary and high 
schools, Miss Noone won a bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation from the University of Pennsylvania in 1950. 
Following graduation from college she worked for a 
year as a medical secretary at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, then won a scholarship from the American 
Foundation for the Blind for two years’ work at Cath- 
olic University. Her summer plans included a Euro- 
pean tour with her seeing-eye dog Trudy. 


San Francisco... Mrs. John J. Murray, president of 
the San Francisco A.C.C.W., was chosen to represent 
California in the national competition for the 1953 
American Mother by the Golden Rule Foundation. 
She was the first Catholic woman in the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco to receive this honor. Mrs. Murray, 
who is the mother of eight children, two of whom are 
priests, has long been a leader in Catholic and civic 
activities. 


Boston . . . In the recently organized Boston Arch- 
diocesan Councils of Catholic Men and Women the 
members of a single parish—St. Agnes, of Arlington, 
Mass.—made a parish visitation to encourage daily 
Mass attendance throughout the year and at various 
services. They also canvassed the parish to encourage 
the people to join in the recitation of the rosary or to 
participate in parish discussion groups. Pledges 
showed 255,112 Masses other than Sunday, 337 dis- 
cussion groups, and 1,070,400 rosaries recited. 


Detroit . . . The newsstand cleanup campaign of the 
Detroit A.C.C.W. has received the commendation of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Mooney, who praised it as 
remarkably successful, especially in the residential 
areas. 


New Orleans . . . For the seventh year the New Or- 
leans Council of Catholic School Cooperative Clubs 
has named an outstanding mother in the New Orleans 
Archdiocese to receive the Regina Matrum Medal. 
This year’s medalist is Mrs. Sidney Claire, Sr., mother 
of 12 children, four of whom are in religious life. 
Mrs. Claire is a member of the New Orleans 
A.C.C.W., the Catholic Daughters of America, and 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


St. Louis . . . Under the sponsorship of the St. Louis 
Archdiocesan Councils of Catholic Men and Women 
in cooperation with the directors of the Archdiocesan 
schools, a day conference on ‘The Catholic School in 
the American Community” brought parents together 
to consider mutual problems and plan solutions. Over 
400 people, some coming as far as 200 miles, attended 
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the conference. 


Eighty-seven parishes were repre- 
sented. 


Portland-in-Oregon . . . The women of the Portland 
Archdiocese undertook the task of helping to develop 
a more extensive program for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Envelopes were distributed bear- 
ing this appeal: “Will you give a penny a day so that 
they may know Him, love Him, and serve Him?” 
The response from 1,989 women in some 55 parishes 
realized a total of $1,539.75, which was presented 
to Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of 
Portland. The program of the Confraternity includes 
the training of lay catechists who instruct the Cath- 
olic children in public schools during released time, as 
well as catechists to teach in the religious vacation 
classes. Plans also include the establishing of cate- 
chetical centers in areas having no parochial schools. 


Los Angeles . . . Summertime intensification of their 
campaign to clean up newsstands was launched by 
the Los Angeles A.C.C.W., with particular vigilance 
directed toward teenage reading as vacation gives 
students more time on their hands. 


Amarillo .. . From the little town of Nazareth, Texas, 
named after Our Lord’s home town, came the Cath- 
olic Mother of the Year chosen by the Amarillo 
D.C.C.W., Mrs. Joseph E. Hyland. Now that her 
thirteen living children are grown—eight married and 
five in religion—Mrs. Hyland gives a home to three 
Spanish-American children to enable them to attend 
the Catholic school in Nazareth. 


Cleveland . . . During a two-day meeting of leaders of 
the Cleveland D.C.C.W. more than 100 women from 
all parts of the Cleveland Diocese attended a “‘watch- 
and-learn” session in the Ohio State legislature as part 
of a program of “grass roots” training for women’s 
participation in public life. 


Columbus . .. The importance of cooperation between 
clergy and laity in “building up Christ’s Church, es- 
pecially in the furtherance of religious vocations” was 
stressed by Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of 
Columbus, at the spring conference of the D.C.C.W., 
attended by some 1,500 women. Bishop Ready also 
offered Pontifical Benediction. 


Little Rock .. . Highlight of the recent quarterly con- 
ference of the Central Deanery of the Little Rock 
D.C.C.W. was a review of God and the General's 
Daughter, new Bruce biography of Frances Allen, the 
first New England nun, by its author, Anne Heagney. 
The review was a feature of the Council’s project to 
combat salacious comic and pocket books available to 
teen-agers by providing them with worthwhile litera- 
ture. About 100 women from Little Rock and sur- 
rounding towns attended the conference. 


Toledo .. . A project initiated by the Toledo Deanery 
Council of Catholic Women will make available to 
parishes a weekly list of the motion picture bookings 
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at all downtown and neighborhood theaters. The 
master list will enable parishes to inform parishioners 
whether the movies current each week in neighbor- 
hood theaters are “family” or ‘adult’ entertainment, 
according to the Legion of Decency ratings. 
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Catholic Daughters of America . . . The Supreme Direc- 
torate of the CDA observed its Golden Jubilee in 
Erie, Pa., July 10-14, with a Solemn Pontifical Mass, 
deliberations on national projects, the submission of 
semi-annual reports, and a dinner honoring Most 
Rev. John Mark Gannon of Erie; Most Rev. Vincent 
S. Waters of Raleigh, national CDA chaplain; and the 
national CDA officers. Help to the famine-stricken 
area of southwest Korea was the Golden Jubilee 
Year project. 


Daughters of Isabella . . . Scholarships to the National 
Catholic School of Social Service for the coming year 
were awarded by the D. of I. to Carmen A. Millar, of 
Manila, a graduate of the University of the Philip- 
pines, and Maura E. O'Brien, of Pittsfield, Mass., a 
graduate of Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, 
Mass. 


International Federation of Catholic Alumni... At the 
last convention of the IFCA a strong plea was made 
for more discussion of current legislation in its publi- 
cation, The Quarterly. In compliance with this re- 
quest, the resolutions adopted at the IFCA conven- 
tion were printed in the publication and a later issue 
carried sections from the resolutions of the 26th na- 
tional convention of the National Council of Catholic 
Women. 


Kappa Gamma Pi . . . Courses in homemaking, child 
care and “how to get along with a husband” were 
advocated as part of every woman’s liberal arts edu- 
cation by Dr. George Shuster, president of Hunter 
College, at the 11th national congress of Kappa 
Gamma Pi in New York City, May 29-June 2. A 
panel session on “Catholic Action through the Arts” 
and an address by Dr. Alba Zizzamia, assistant UN 
observer of the N.C.W.C., on “An Objective View of 
the United Nations,” were part of the program. An 
address by the National President of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, Mrs. William H. Dal- 
ton, was read by Mrs. Albert R. Spillman, N.C.C.W. 
national director, Province of New York. Mrs. Ed- 
win G. Eigel accepted her third term as president. 


Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association . . . Six hundred 
delegates from 27 states and Canada attended the 
21st national convention of the LCBA held in At- 
lantic City, N. J., in July. Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, supreme advisor of the Asso- 
ciation, installed Miss Katherine Stanton of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, as supreme president. Resolutions 
adopted called for greater support of the Catholic 
press to combat the dissemination of unwholesome 
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literature; encouragement of respect for the sanctity 
of the home and of marriage, the upholding of moral 
and civic laws, and the leading of clean, moral lives 
as the best means to overcome juvenile delinquency; 
promotion of the family rosary devotion; continued 
support to War Relief Services-N.C.W.C.; and sup- 
port of emergency immigration legislation. 

National Catholic Women’s Union . . . At its 37th na- 
tional convention in San Antonio, Tex., July 19-22, 
the NCWU pledged “to foster the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of those refugees of our own Faith who 
have been resettled in the United States . . . as well as 
those who might be received in the years to come.” 
The convention spoke out in favor of family retreats 
and prayer, the fostering of vocations and the pres- 
ervation of the dignity of womanhood. 


Radio Project Winner 


HE six dramatic stories of what a determined 

woman can do to make her community a better 

place to live in, which won the first annual Mary 
Margaret McBride radio awards, included the story 
of Mother Mary Alice in her half century’s work 
at St. Clare's Hospital in New York City and in the 
district once known as Hell's Kitchen. 

Mother Mary Alice has worked to provide adequate 
hospital services for a generation in New York City. 
In 1934 she took over the former St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital building, then being used as a home for working 
girls. It had just 35 beds available. 

Mother Mary Alice got together a medical staff and 
organized a hospital from this small beginning. Grad- 
ually additions came, then a new building and a 
nurses home. Now there are 325 beds filled all the 
time in the St. Clare's Hospital. On 71st Street there 
is a pavilion for eye, ear, nose and throat cases. A 
new specialty building is going up on 51st Street for 
cardio-vascular, TB, ,psychiatry and similar work. 
An out-patient department is the next project planned. 

The fine organization ability, energy, faith and in- 
domitable spirit of this woman has knit together the 
contributions of the excellent medical staff, the active 
women’s auxiliary and the many people who gave 
small donations as well as the Catholic Charities Drive 
funds. 

Each winner in the project was selected from among 
some 400 women nominated for the honor by leaders 
in their communities who considered them outstand- 
ing in the field of activity covered in the project. 


The National Council of Catholic Women has co- 
operated with the United Church Women and the 
National Council of Jewish Women in assisting in 
the screening of the entries of this project. Mrs. 
Henry J. Barkhorn, of Newark, N. J., served as the 
N.C.C.W. representative. 


Some of the N.C.C.W. nominations came in too 
late to be considered in this year’s project, but it is 
understood there will be a similar project next year. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
CATHOLIC MEN 


Catholic Men “‘On the Move” 


Plans for some radical changes to make it even 
more popular with men—amilitary and civilian—are 
in the mill for Catholic Men, the monthly publication 
of the National Council of Catholic Men. 


N.C.C.M. is urging Catholic mothers and fathers, 
friends, and sweethearts of men in the service, to send 
them subscriptions to Catholic Men. The annual rate 
is one dollar. 


Perverted Vending Machines 


In an editorial in the October issue, Catholic Men 
calls for the elimination of vending machines which 
sell contraceptive devices in taverns, filling stations 
and other public places. 


“With constant reminders in the flesh, calendars, 
magazine covers, books and what have you,” the edi- 
torial says, “‘a man is teased and tempted on all sides 
enough as it is. And now the vending machine is 
made to fit right into the picture.” 


The editorial urges Catholic Men’s Organizations 
to investigate the local situation and with a committee 
of professional and business men work for a suitable 
law to combat the use of the machines. 


In Toledo after a concerted effort on the part of 
the Toledo Diocesan Council of Catholic Men, Public 
Safety Director William H. Kirk and Lucas County 
Sheriff William Hirsch have joined in the fight 
against contraceptive vending machines in taverns. 


The Catholic Chronicle, Toledo Diocesan Weekly, 
conducted a survey that showed 57 per cent of the 
city’s taverns have the machines. A state law bans 
such sales. Action is now in the courts. 


Action Award 


Catholic Men in its October issue will announce an 
“Action Award” for 1953. 


The award ($100 in cash plus a citation) is for 
oustanding group action by a Catholic organization. 
It will go to a men’s group submitting an account of 
effective Catholic Action which may serve as a stim- 
ulus for others. 


The account must be submitted not later than De- 
cember 1, 1953, and must not exceed 750 words. 


The activity must be by a group—not that of one 
person. It must promote the Faith directly or indi- 
rectly in the areas of family life, business relations, 
legislation, communication (radio, TV, press, films), 
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N.C.C.M. in the News 
With Our Affiliates 


labor-management relations, inter-racial work, con- 
vert-making, clean literature drives, religious activi- 
ties, census-taking, etc. 

The activity must be aimed at “‘restoring all things 
in Christ” which the Holy Father describes as the 
objective of Catholic Action. 

The rules further prescribe that rallies, athletic 
events, contests or money-raising activities are not 
eligible. 

The activity described in the report to N.C.C.M. 
must have occurred within a year preceding submis- 
sion of the entry or be a continuing activity over a 
reasonable length of time. 

Details of the story should be given so that a sim- 
ilar program could be carried on by another group. 


Book-burning 


In an article on the “book-burning” issue, raised 
by President Eisenhower in a talk at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the October issue of Catholic Men, Father 
Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., dean of Sacred Theology 
at the Catholic University of America, says that “per- 
mitting everybody indiscriminately to read everything 
is very much like permitting anybody to buy any 
poison without any restriction.” 

Father Connell further states: 


“Those appointed to choose books for our libraries, 
whether overseas or at home, should be persons of 
intelligence, experience and moral integrity, with a 
deep love of America and her form of government. 
They should be convinced that the strength of our 
nation depends in great measure on the loyalty of its 
citizens to God’s law, upon which our form of govern- 
ment depends. 

“American Freedom, asserts the Declaration of In- 
dependence, is based on the belief that all men have 
been endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, . . . Obviously, there is no sense in facili- 
tating the use of books which undermine faith in God 
on the plea that we are thus safeguarding our inalien- 
able rights,” concludes Father Connell. 


Radio in September 


Catholic Hour (NBC, Sundays, 2 p. m. EDT). 
Father John S. Kennedy, editor, The Catholic Trans- 
cript, Hartford, Conn., on “The Quality of Mercy.” 

Christian in Action (ABC, Sundays, 11:30 a. m., 
EDT). Chaplain (Col.) William J. Clasby, Hq., 
2d Air Force, Barksdale Air Force Base, La. Title 
for the series will be, “3-D Marriage.” 
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Faith in Our Time (MBS, Thursdays, 12:45 
p. m., EDT). Father John C. Reynolds, of the 
Paulist Fathers, New York. Title for series will be, 
“Signs of Life.” 


Headquarters 

Martin Work, N.C.C.M. executive secretary, wrote 
the Texaco Company about a report that many of 
their subsidized filling stations were carrying contra- 
ceptives in rest room vending machines. Texaco Vice- 
President R. L. Saunders replied: “We will be glad 
to do what we can lawfully to persuade dealers to re- 
move the machines.” 

In a letter to President Eisenhower and key Con- 
gressional leaders, N.C.C.M. advocated the passage 
of emergency immigration legislation along the lines 
of the Watkins Bill, S-1917. The bill called for the 
admission of 240,000 expellees and refugees within 
the next three and one-half years. 

The bill was finally passed, admitting 214,000 
carefully-screened persons. 

Mr. Work spoke on “Our Faith—a ‘Natural’ for 
TV” at the 2nd annual convention of the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators in Chicago, Ill., last month. 
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St. Louis. The St. Louis Archdiocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Men is using the Paulist Feature Service, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C., to supply secular newspapers in 
their area at no cost, with feature articles by outstand- 
ing Catholic leaders, both clerical and lay. 

St. Louis University’s adult education center will 
reach out into three city and two county parishes in 
the St. Louis area this Fall to teach Catholic and non- 
Catholic adults. Nine educational categories will be 
covered by the program, which is being directed by 
the University’s Anthony Salamone and coordinated 
through the St. Louis Archdiocesan Councils of Cath- 
olic Men and Women. 

Courses include international relations, family life, 

literature, social action, religious activities, legislation, 
organizational development, communications, and 
general subjects. The general subjects include most 
courses taught in American secular and parochial high 
schools. 
Detroit. The Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men held its annual elections recently, naming as its 
president, Richard Hobbs. Hugh J. Sheean was elected 
vice-president; Charles I. Boff, secretary, and Vincent 
T. O'Meara, treasurer. 

Retiring Detroit A.C.C.M. President Leo Leddy 
issued a report of the activities of the Council for the 
past year. Two thousand copies of the Council’s 
Diocesan Bulletin were mailed monthly; 300 copies 
of Catholic Men sent monthly to all A.C.C.M. affili- 
ates as well as to the religious editors of the three 
Detroit dailies. The A.C.C.M. cooperated with the 
Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women in 
a parental sex education program and in the 
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A.C.C.W.’s campaign against indecent literature; 
helped secure inclusion in the Congressional Record 
of Cardinal Mooney’s address on the anniversary of 
the social encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno; mailed 2,000 Narberth Catholic Infor- 
mation Leaflets to non-Catholics and noted that sev- 
eral local newspapers are carrying N.C.C.M.’s Nar- 
berth Catholic Information articles. 

The A.C.C.M.’s Speaker Bureau was active on 
many occasions, including Detroit's round-table ses- 
sions of Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

May 1 marked the seventh consecutive time that the 
Detroit A.C.C.M. conducted a May Day demonstra- 
tion of faith. More than a million pieces of literature 
explaining the Block Rosary Lay Apostolate were dis- 
tributed by the A.C.C.M.’s Nick J. Schorm. The 
Rosary was recited over Detroit radio stations 146 
times in 1952, with June, 1953, marking the 500th 
broadcast of the Radio Rosary program. Kinescopes 
of N.C.C.M.'s television series on the Mass were cir- 
culated, with proceeds of showings turned over to 
N.C.C.M. With 50 parish councils added during the 
year, total affiliates are now 82 Parish Councils, 26 
Knights of Columbus Councils and 20 Inter-Parochial 
Organizations. 


Altoona, Pa. Magazine and book racks in the Altoona 
area of Pennsylvania are being checked constantly by 
two-man crews representing the Holy Name Societies 
of the city. The purpose is to combat the influx and 
sale of trashy literature. The drive has met with ex- 
cellent cooperation from local dealers. 


Paterson, N. J. “Please, No Profanity!’ Signs with 
that suggestion are being distributed to department 
stores, taverns, barber shops and beauty parlors, clubs, 
offices, restaurants, and other public places by the 
Paterson Federation of Holy Name Societies in a 
concerted drive to bring better respect to God’s name. 


Boston. Spiritual pledges from 300,000 Catholic men 
will be presented at a Religious Rally for Men in 
Roston’s Fenway Park on September 27. 

Appeal cards for “Personal Sanctity and Sacrifice’ 
will be distributed by more than 300 Holy Name units 
early in the month. The cards will include a message 
from Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston and 
episcopal chairman of the Lay Organizations Depart- 
ment of N.C.W.C. 


St. Cloud, Minn. A Diocesan Council of Catholic men 
will be formally established in the Diocese of St. 
Cloud on October 25, Bishop Peter W. Bartholome 
has announced. The Bishop has asked the Council 
to concern itself particularly with Catholic Action in 
the fields of family life and religious activities. 
Father Bernard Lenarz, pastor of St. Francis de 
Sales Church, Belgrade, is moderator. George Duren- 
berger of Collegeville has been appointed first presi- 
dent. Edward J. Cawley, N.C.C.M. assistant execu- 
tive secretary, will assist in organizational meetings. 
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PIPE DREAM OR PEACE PIPE? 
(Continued from page 5) 


foreign credit, which is now largely devoted to the 
purchase of food, could thus be used for the purchase 
of raw materials for their industries and by merely 
juggling their internal economy the Japanese could 
undertake enormous public works at home for the 
improvement and beautification of their country. It 
would thus be possible to support two or three times 
their present population at home and the very fact 
that they would have so many rented areas every- 
where would force the Japanese to throw their whole 
weight into the balance for the maintenance of world 
peace since war anywhere would be a threat to some 
or many of their life-lines. Another by-product of the 
plan would be the defeat of communism in Japan 
and its weakening throughout the Far East. When 
the plan was explained to four members of the Japa- 
nese Diet, one of them said: ‘With the exception of 
the communists, every member of the Diet would vote 
in favor of that plan.” 


The plan would also be an experiment in a new 
type of international statecraft which seems necessary 
since two world wars in our generation have proven 
that our present system of international statecraft is 
quite bankrupt. 


Unquestionably, this rented land idea is bound to 
involve many difficulties but they would be infin- 
itesimal in comparison with another war. If nothing 
is done on a world scale to remedy Japan’s critical 


problem, the men and women of our day who now 
have children or grandchildren in the cradle might 
as well reconcile themselves to the strong probability 
if not the certitude that those children will one day 
be dodging bullets in a war which will be due to our 
present unhealthy world order—and due also to all 
interests responsible for the continuance of that order. 


READING IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 10) 


reading—but if they are satisfied by the half truths 
of movies and television, the chances are they will 
never read. 


We must first develop a desire for reading. Hun- 
ger for candy generally arises from eating candy. A 
much more healthy appetite and means of consolation 
can be developed by reading. “What happened to 
the little boy when he grew up, Mamma?” “Well, when 
you grow a little older you can read all about him.” 


The reading of good material—not hashed up, re- 
written, and predigested—develops a big vocabulary. 
We never stop to explain a word when we read, un- 
less a child asks for an explanation. The chances 
are that difficult words can be understood because of 
their context, and if repeated often enough will be- 
come a part of a child’s speech as easily as any other 
word a child uses. 


Think of the number of words a child learns to use 
in his first years. That learning need not stop. The 
bigger the vocabulary your child possesses, the more 
tools he has for learning, and, what is more important, 
for thinking. 


Our Catholic classical literature is the richest, in 
beauty and thought, since the classics of pagan days. 
Yet it remains closed to most of our Catholic people 
because it is introduced when it is perhaps too late to 
form a taste for serious reading and serious thinking, 
and almost certainly too late to incorporate the wis- 
dom of this literature into our daily thinking. Read- 
ing aloud good books must lead to the grandeur of 
Dante, to the depth of St. Augustine, to the greater 
knowledge of God with St. Thomas, to the simplicity 
of St. Francis’s canticles, and ever growing understand- 
ing of the Gospels themselves and the Word of God. 





CATHOLIC ACTION —Montuty Pusuication or tos NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


"We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered. Each of these, con- 
tinuing its own special work in its chosen field, will 
now derive additional support through general co- 
operation.” 


—-from the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 
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